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SELECTED POETRY. 





BRADGATE PARK. 
ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF LADY JANE GREY. 


This was thy home then gentle Jane! 
This thy green solitude ;—and here 
At evening, from thy gleaming pane, 
Thine eye oft watched the dappled deer, 
While the soft sun was in its wane, 
Browsing beneath the brooklet clear: 
The brook runs still, the sun sets now, 
The deer yet browseth; where art thou? 


Oh, gentle Dudley ! Where art thou? 
Have years so rolled, that not a track 
Of even thy chamber lingereth now 
To call thine image sweetlier back? 
The careless chair at window-bow, 
The ruined lute, the crumbling wrack 
Of broidery, the forgotten glove, 
The learned book, thy virgin love ;— 


None, none of these abide to tell 
Thy gentle tale,—yet all is told! 

The silence of the breathless dell 
Is musical of thee; the cold 

And mournful water passeth well 
Thy house’s ruin, as of oid, 

And pineth with a watery sound 

Its little bymn to thy lone ground ! 


The air is sainted ;—never shone 
More tender light on greener grass, 
Than that which kisseth turf and stone 
Of thy decayed house; alas: 
The aged, drooping trees make moan 
For thee, sweet girl! And many a lass 
Pauseth at morn upon her way, 
And grieveth for the Lady Grey. 


Here was thy life! Here was thy bower, 
By this light water! ‘Thy hard death 
Was, far away in town and tower, 
And cruel hands destroyed thy breath: 
Might they not let so young a flower 
Bud all its beauty in life’s wreath? 
What must have been that guilty sense, 
That had such fear of innocence! 


But though thy young and bridal heart 
Was tortured, thy brave spirit, still 
Untraubled, left its mortal part, 
And halloweth now each dell and hill ; 
It liveth yet, by gracious art, 
For ever here: and that wild thrill 
The stranger feels of love and pain, 
Is the present voice of the lady Jane. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Storm on the midnight waters !—The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shook by some warring spirit from the high 
And terrible wall of heaven. The mighty wave 
Tosses beneath its shadow like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave, 
Which bound him prematurely to its cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo—they mingle now, 
Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 
Trembles the lightning from its thick cloud fold! 


And it is very terrible !—The roar 

Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back, 

Like the response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempest—yawning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark-—the ery 

Of the strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky, 

As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 

On the tall billows, with the thunder cloud 
Closing around, above her, like a shroud! 
He stood upon the reeling deck—his form 
Made visible by the lightning, and his brow, 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 

Told of a triumph man may never know== 


'| could give only a silent, reluctant consent. 


Power underived and mighty—* PEack—BE sTILL !” 
The great waves heard him, and the storm's loud tone 

Went mourning into silence at his will: 

And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 

Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 

Changing upon the pinions of the wind, 

To stormless wenderers, beautiful and gay. 


Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 

Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm, 
To whom the waves do homage, round the shore 

Of many an island empire !—if the form 
Of the frail dust beneath thine eye, may claim 

Thy infinite regard—oh—breathe upon 

The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 
Quiet and peace, and humbleness, which came 

O’er the roused waters, where thy voice had gone, 
A minister of power—to conquer in thy name. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE POOR IRISH GIRL. 


Among the thousand of emigrants who left Ireland for 
America, in 1832, was Sarah J. Her family, consisting 
of the father, mother, and five sisters, residing in M., 
Queen’s county. They were Protestants, and connected 
with the church of England. All the children were well 
taught in the charity school in their native village. 

he father, Mr. i -, was connected with the police as 
sub-constable. In executing the duties of this office he 
was exposed to great fatigue and danger, particularly in 
the unquiet state of the country which has existed for a 
few years past. The salary which he received for his 
services in this ation, was only $3 10s. per annum. 
But this small sum, with the little he was able to earn as 
a shoe-maker, when not on public duty, constituted the 
meagre support of his dependent family. 
Sarah, the subject of this notice, a quiet, unpretending 
girl, 22 years old, and her sister, a year or two younger, 
anxious that their family might be in asituation of great- 
er comfort, and ae that their father might be re- 
lieved from the perils to which his office exposed him, 
tegnceived the heroic idea of emigrating to America. 
eir hope was that Providence would conduct them to 
some employment in which they might earn the means of 
transporting those dear relatives they must leave behind, 
to a home of greater security, and greater comfort. But 
the obstacles in the way of this enterprise were many und 
appalling. How should they procure the means of paying 
their own passage across the mighty waters! How, if 
once in America, should they find friends or employment 
by which they might hope, even after years of labor, to ac- 
complish their object? 
These were questions of no easy solution. And what 
seemed to put an end to their enterprise forever, the 
youngest sister accepted proposals of marriage, and thus 
bound herself by a new tie to her native land. 

But Sarah, the dutiful and self-denying Sarah, szill held 
fast to her purpose. “Father,” she says, “I will go 
singly and alone.” ‘No,” he replies, “it must not be,— 
the hazard is to great. Besides, it is impossible that you 
should earn enough to effect your object.” ‘‘Yes, father,” 
replies the still unwavering girl, “J will try. Perhaps 
Providence will lead me to a kind master, who will ad- 
vance the money.” ‘* Well,” he says, (for ke was impress- 
ed by this determination of spirit,) *‘*go, my daughter, and 
the blessing of Almighty God be with you. The mother 


By great effort about $10 were collected to defray the 
expenses of the poor emigrant to a new world. The 
chest containing her scanty wardrobe was forwarded with 
the baggage of other emigrants from the neighborhood; 
and she herself set out on foot for Dublin, a distance of 
fifty miles. When asked if her father did not accompany 
her, ‘“‘Oh no,” she replied, ‘‘he could not be absent so long 
from his office: nor could he afford the expenses of the 
journey; but he came with mea few miles.” Yes, reader 
a few miles only; that was all that he could do for this 
lovely child, going from him he scarcely knew where, 
and going to return no more. 

The wanderer, now severed from every relative, per- 











i haps forever, passed on towards Dublin. It was not long, 





however, before she sank down by the way-side, overcome 
by fatigue and sickness, In this situation she applied to 
one and another who were passing by, for assistance, but 
in vain; till at length a boy who was going to market with 
a kid, took her in his cart. At Dublin she procured a 
quantity of oat-meal, and potatoes, to serve as provisicns 
for the voyage; and after waiting several days, lonely and 
friendless in that metropolis, she sailed with other em- 
igrants for Quebec. The passage was a long one, at- 
tended with many dangers, both from tempests and float- 
ing mountains of ice, which were driven on all sides of 
the ship as she entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Pass- 
ing up to Montreal, pennyless and almost exhausted by 
the hardships of the voyage, she had scarcely landed 
when the cholera commenced its fearful ravages, sweep- 
ing away hundreds of the poor, homeless, shelterless 
emigrants. 

Sarah indeed gained admittance into the miserable resi- 
dence of a hard-hearted country woman, where by the 
severest labor she was just able to gain her food from day 
today. But what a situation was her’s, Far from the 
kindred circle, in a strange land—without home—without 
friends—without employment—and death multiplying its 
victims all around her! Alas! it seemed then, that thie 
dutiful, heroic, self-denying girl, must, after all, fail of 
the great object of her enterprise. But God, whom she 
still trusted, ordered it otherwise. While she was thus 
enduring the trial of her faith and patience, the writer of 
this narration sent to Mr. B., a friend in Montreal, to 
procure a female domestic, who should be a Protestant 
and a person of hopeful piety. While Mr. B. in compli- 
ance with this request, was proposing the situation to 
another girl, Sarah happened to be present, and listened, 
as she says, with trembling hope that she might obtain 
it. As the other girl declined, she modestly offered her- 
self, and Mr. B. was so well pleased both with her ap- 
pearance and story, that he engaged her at once. 

She arrived in by the public conveyance, as di- 
rected in October, 1832.—Mrs. and myself were 
much pleased with her modest and altogether amiable 
appearance. She evidently desired to please us. She 
seemed not only faithful and honest, but to love the servi- 
ces of religion, both in the family and in public. As 
from time to time we learnt her story, (for she was slow in 
communicating it,) we became of course more and more 
interested. It was quite evident, that she was influenced 
by one great and all-absorbing object—that of procuring 
the meaas of getting her family to America. For ths 
she seemed to live and labor and pray. Not a cent would 
she cxpend for her own gratification orcomfort. But yet, 
she would always give something in charity, for she be- 
lieved that the claims of her Savior were superior to all 
others. So impressed was she, on one occasion with the 
value of the Bible and the wretched condition of those 
who were destitute of it, that she gave the agent, Rev. Mr, 
Shepherd, fifty cents, as menticned in his correspondence, 

We soon became so deeply interested in the filial piety 
of this girl, so impressed ‘with her magnanimous and self- 
denying spirit—we contemplated with such admiration 
the singular devotion with which she pursued the great 
object of her coming to America;—that we felt it our 
duty, scanty as our means were, to effect, if possible, its 
speedy accomplishment . 

Accordingly, late in the winter, I advanced and forward 
ed to a friend in New-York, such a sum as I hoped might 
be sufficient to pay the passage of Sarah’s family to Mon- 
treal, requesting him to purchase with the same a bill on 
Dublin. : 

This he effected after some delay, but at eo great a 
premium as to render the amount actually to be forward- 
ed alarmingly small. When received by Mr. J., as it was 
after a very few weeks, he wrote to Sarah, expressing his 
surprise at her success, but telling her that he wus so 
utterly destitute and helpless, it would not enable him to 
procure the passage of his family to America; but that he 
would keep every cent of it in hope that by and by enough 
might be added to effect the long desired object. 

This caused Sarah’s tears to flow, as they had often 
before, when thinking of her dear friends yet so fe away 
from her. ‘There was only one ray of hope in sfor I 
had written to Mr. J. after the bill had Sen frac 
telling him that he might depend on assi ‘at Mg, 
trea] could he once reach that city. 

















Weeks and months passed away, but, no intelligence 
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arrived from Ireland, to cheer the heart of the anxious 
daughter. 

About the last of August, however, two girls arrived. 
They were Sarah’s sisters. The meeting cannot be des- 
cribed. The tide of joy, almost too great to be endured, 
now began to flow in upon the late desponding exile.— 
But a day or two after, the rest of the family came, hap- 
py, beyond expression happy, to be re-united in this 
favored land. 

The morning after this delightful meeting was the 
morning of the Sabbath; and never shal] we forget the 
gratification we felt while we contemplated the interest- 
ing group as they sat around the same table, and as we 
united with them in thanks-giving to their all gracious 
Protector. 

. While we felt ourselves rewarded a thousand fold for the 
little we had doné in bringing about so joyful a meeting, 
we did, I trust adore that wonder-working Providence, 
which, in this instance, signally rewarded filial piety. 

No earthly felicity, however, is perfect. There was 
one individual in this family, who with all her gladness 
could not stppress the heaving sigh or prevent the falling 
tear. Sarah’s younger sister, it will be recollected, was 
matried in Ireland. Her husband, whom she tenderly 
loved, was a soldier; and just before they sailed from 
ireland, he left with his regiment, for N. South Wales. 
‘This indeed, was a sad parting, and well mightshe fear it 
would be a final one. Her family, in other respects hap- 
py, could not but participate in the sorrows of this belov- 
ed sister and daughter. But now even this cause of 
anxiety is likely to be removed. The soldier obtained a 
discharge from his regiment in London—has made his 
way to Nova Scotia, and is expected soon to join his wife 
and friends in the happy home which Divine Providence, 
through the instrumentality of the heroic Sarah, has pro- 
vided for them. 

If some of the good people in Burlington Vt. recollect 
showing kindness to a family of poor emigrants in August 
last, and especially to a young and interesting female be- 
longing to that family, who there becamea mother; 

Or if a Rev. gentleman and other friends of humanity 
in Montpelier, in the same State, recollect the sympathy 
and assistance which they extended to the same female 
with her family, when called to deposit in the dust of 
their beautiful valley the remains of a lovely infant; it 
may be gratifying to them to know that their benefactions 
live in the grateful remembrance of that family to which 
belongs “THE rooR IRISH GIRL.”’—Boston Recorder. 
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CASPAR HAUSER. 


‘The report that Earl Stanhope offer:d a reward for the 
detection of the murderer of this young man, is contradic- 
ted in the Wurtemburg Gazette. On the contrary it is 
stated that his Lordship has for eighteen months past 
doubted the truth of Caspar Hauser’s acco nts of himself. 
Tke London Literary Gazette publishes a iong letter, da- 
ted Anspach, January 3d, in which the writer, the Cheva- 
lier Lang, states as the result of the judicial inquiries into 
the cause of his death, that all his declarations are proved 
false. He was seen to go alone to the place where he pre- 
tended he went accompanied by a stranger, and was by 
that stranger wounded; and he was seen t» return alone. 
The scraw! which he alleged to have been handed him, is 
proved to be hisown hand writing; a post mortem exam- 
ination of his body by medical men, proves the fact that 
the wound by which he died could have been inflicted by 
no one vat himself, and further, showing a perfect physical 
organization, forbids the belief of his long captivity and 
deprivation of the power of motion. The Chevalier Lang 
supposes that Caspar was no other than the Merry Andrew 
of some Bavarian troupe of mountebanks; who haying 
been taught to play the idiot, and suddenly to show some 
mark of good sense; to enact the cripple, and then ona 
wager leap on a horse and manage him like anexperienced 
rider; had resolved to quit his parents and put his diablerie 
to practice 6n his own account. As proofs of this, the 
manner in which he surprised the good citizens of Nurem- 
berg by his horsemanship; marks of inoculation on his bo- 
dy; his bodrish dialect. and written prayers addressed to 
a Bavarian Saint, found on him when first discovered, are 
adduced. 

So much for the Chevalier Lang’s opinions of Caspar 
Hauser. We suppose the next arrival from Europe will 
bring a contradiction of the report that Dr. Feuerbach. 
Caspar's biographer, lately deceased, was poisoned. ‘The 
report probably grew out of the supposed! existence of se- 
cret enemies of Caspar, and their wish to remove all per- 
sons and things which should tend to throw light on his 
mysterious origin. Our readers will recolleét that this 
last, which terminated so fatally, is the second attempt to 
assassinate Caspir, and as it is now pretty well shewn 
that he wastis own murderer, it may be presumed that he 
yntended the second *‘attempt’’ should have been no more 
fatal chan the first, but he struck too deep. Should the 

recene se becarried farther, and fully established, the 
pir who have expected to prove so many abstru- 

jes fromCaspar’s history, and the quidnuncs, and mira- 
believers who have hung delighted on the relations re- 
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failed of the adult ushered at once into the world with the 
ignorance of an infant, but the faculties of a man; will 

rid themselves somewhat in the predicament of the Anti- 
quary, when Edie Ochiltree dashed a favorite hypothesis 
of his, with a ‘plain unvarnished fact.” The Antiqua- 
rian thought he had unearthed a something, the date of 
the burial of which was coeval with the Roman conquest 
of Britain, if not anterior thereto; Edie averred he was 
present at the burial of it. It was a pity thus to spoil the 
vld gentleman’s theory, but Edie was no Antiquary. So 
while all the world has been listening to the results of ex- 
periments upon a wonderlul lad, who never saw nature or 
art till he had reached the age at which most people find 
little new in either to interest them; it turns out that their 
prodigy is no prodigy of abused nature at all, but a most 
capital adept in abusing art to the mystification of the 
learned and ignorant. 

In the history of Caspar, by Feuerbach, it is stated, 
\that he wasfoundin Nuremburg, on Whitmonday, a day 
of great festivity; when the inhabitants are wont to sally 
from the city to the neighboring villages, for amusement. 
From some troupe of mendicants, who had visited one of 
\these villages, to entertain the denizens of Nuremburg 
in their short rustication, it is probable that Caspar esca- 
iped, and repaired to Nuremburg. He bore a letter, 
\which Dr. Feurbach says ‘‘appears evidently intended to 
pass for the production of some ignorant peasant.” Very 
like, for nothing is more probable than that Caspar wrote 
it himself, as when at the police office, pen and ink were 
put in his hands, **he took the pen by no means awkward- 
ly”? and wrote **Caspar Hauser.” People may deny the 
possibility of his having played the imposter, as is alleged 
since his death, but nothing in such a supposition is more 
improbable than the pretence that he had learned to write 
the two words Caspar Hauser and no others. 

The person who first found Caspar, and conducted him 
to the house of the Captain to whom the letter was direc- 
ited, deposed upon examination that Caspar stated that he 
jcame “from Regensberg,”’ and farther, that when they 
came to the new gate, ‘Caspar said, that has just been 
built, sirice they call it new gate.” But the idea that 
Caspar‘had spoken intelligibly, wag scouted, and the evi- 
dence of his having done so, set aside, ‘The witness, how- 
ever, was pertinacious in his adherence to the belief that 
he had heard the words uttered. ‘This evidence may now 
be received, since the belief*has obtained in Nuremburg 
that Caspar was an imposter. His ability to see in the 
absence of light has been more than exceeded by a late 
|instance in our own State. 

The whole history of this lad from his arrival at Nu- 
remburg to his death, if his conductibe deemed impos- 
ture, presents relations no more wonderful than many 
well authenticated stories of deceptions actually prac- 
tised by others. The greatest objection to the view of 
the subject taken by the Chevalier Lang, is that no one 
has recognized Caspar; which had he been originally 
the mountebank supposed, would have been done by some 
one who had witnessed his exhibitions while a member of 
an itinerant troupe of charlatans.—New England Galary. 











INFLUENCE OF THE ‘PICTURE SYSTEM? OF 6” 
EDUCATION. a 
(Published by request.) 


Mr. Woopsrivce,—In this day of pictures, when 
many are anxiously inquiring—Where will these things 
end!—every friend of children ought to reflect on the use 
and abuse of the picture system, and the ultimate tenden- 
cy of introducing them into school books. 

In regard to the utility of such pictures, there are two 
apinions. One class of men, and their number is not 
small, believe that all pictures are useless. ‘They do not 
regard them as positively mischievous, except in so far as 
they engross the attention and time of the young, and en- 
croach upon the contents of the purse. Could some 
parents have the full quota of labor, which their mistaken 
views of education or their avarice demands of their 
child, and could the pictures be afforded gratis, they would 
have nothing to say. 

Another class believe in the utility of pictures, but differ 
greatly in their views of the extent to which the system 
should be carried. Some suppose that they should be con- 
fined to the mere illustration of science; others think they 
may be studied, as so many lessonsof themselves. There 
are some, also, who would use engravings of a good cha- 
racter to cultivate the taste, the imagination, and the 
habits of attention and observation. 

1 am well acquainted with a father, who selects from 
books and periodicals the best engravings he can find, 
| pasts them into a book, and presents them to his infants, 
las soon as they will pay them the least attention. He 
| has found that when they come to go abroad among ob- 
\jects of which they have before seen representations, they 























otherwise have done. Besides this, they return to the 
study of their pictures on a future occasion, with new in- 
terest and increased delight. Sometimes the mere infant 
will study its picture book silently, for an hour together. 

Again, there is another and a very numerous and increas- 








ing class of the community, whose great object, in the 


observe them with much more interest than they would || 
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juse of engravings, seems to be toassume. All books, pa- 
pers, periodicals, schoolrooms, and even parlors are to be 
strewed in profusion with pictures, not so much to illus- 
trate science, or cultivate taste, imagination, or the men- 
tal faculties, as fo please; or as some of them say, ‘to 
make children happy.” They are willing they should 
study, but the objects to which they would have their at- 
tention directed, are only such as can be observed and 
studied as mere play. They are wholly opposed to pres- 
sing upon the juvenile attention, that which is not first 
made alluring by pictures, or conversation, or both. 

In conformity with the views of this portion of the 
community, a considerable number of writers have turn- 
ed their attention to the art of juvenile book-making. 
All children’s books, even those of the gravest character, 
and for the gravest purposes, must be highly embellished, 
often with the richestengravings. Ordinary cuts will 
not answer. And books without any cuts, meet witha 
reception still less favorable. 

Foremost in the list of those who have forwarded the 
picture system is the popular author under the fictitious 
name of Peter Parley. This author, while he has writ- 
ten some books in a most excellent style, and led many 
minds into the same track, has published others which, 
were it not for their engravings, would neither instruct, 
or amuse; and some which would.obviously mislead. 

Those who measure everything by what they call its 
utility, declaim loudly against all this. ‘Let the course 
be pursued a few years longer,’ say they, ‘and our youth 
are ruined.’ ‘Even now,’ they continue to observe, ‘chil- 
dren will not read as they once did. If a book ié not full 
of pretty pictures,’ it is untouched. Even a school book 
which does not abound with them, has no charms.’ 

But the evil, it is added, has gone further. They will 
not study anything, however beautiful, as they once did. 
The book which is set off with the finest engravings, is 
not now studied with half the intensity of interest with 
which books were, thirty years ago, which had no pic- 
tures. When just received, the pictures are run over has- 
tily, and perhaps, some of the shortest stories or articles 
partially perused. It is then thrown aside; or if its les- 
sons are resumed, it is only as drudgery, or with the same 
disrelish with which the epicure returns to plain food, 
after having lived a considerable time on delicacies. 

It is insisted that even adults are, in some measure, 
affected with the same form of mental disease. ‘They 
ery for short chapters, in the gravest works and on the 
gravest subjects, short articles in the newspaper and the 
magazine, short prayers and short sermons, is supposed to 
be increased, if it is not produced, by the picture system. 
Nothing will go down now, we are told, till it is highly 
seasoned, to please the caprice of a capricious palate and 
stomach. 

While, however, we admit the justness of any of these 
views, and regret the existence in the public mind of any 
disposition to confound study and play,—business and re- 
laxatjon,—we cannot admit that all the mischief alluded 
to arises from this source—the picture mania. We be- 
ji¢ve that the injudicious portions of Parley’s books, and 
of others of a similar stamp, have had their influence. 
But we believe that much of the evil lies deeper than all 
this, even in the domestic and social habits. Artificial 
wants have multiplied disproportionately to the means 
which most families enjoy of gratifying them. This in- 
volyes parents in a perpetual whirl of occupation, which 
leaves neither time, nor strength, nor disposition for 
thought. Sometimes several occupations are followed. 
Almost nothing is read but the newspaper; and nothing 
but business, and fashions, and amusements, conversed 
upon. Under such circumstances, in a moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere so unfavorable, how can the love of 
knowledge or the habit of thought be implanted? Or it 
implanted by the labor of the teacher, how can it thrive! 

When we look at the actual condition of most families 
in this buty, money-making, money-seeking, community, 
—even christian families—we cease to wonder at the un- 
willingness to study, of which so many of our most tho- 
rough teachers of common, sabbath, and high schools 
‘complain. ‘There is room, it seems to me, to account for 
it all, were there no serious charges to bring against the 
picture system. And I am even inclined to think, that 
'the picture system, is only the natural but noxious growth 
|of a soil already prepared by parental mistake and neg- 
lect. Still its tendency, in some instances, whgther it 
'shall be found to sustain the relation of cause or of effect. 
|is most unhappy: and it becomes the intellectual no less 
| than themoral guardians of the rising generation to arrest 
\the evil, if possible—before it bears off like a mighty 
| flood, every vestige of that natgonal character for which 
jwe were once pre-eminent.— Annals of Education. 





ANECDOTES OF JOSEPHINE. 


The personal extravagance of Josephine caused frequent 
quarrels between herself and Napoleon, who at length 
required her to give up employing Mdle. Despreux, the 
milliner, one of her most expensive trades-people. Soon 
afterwards, the favorite modiste learning Josephine was 
indisposed, stationed herself in the imperial antechamber 





with a cargo of bandboxes, just as the Emperor chanced 
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to visit his wife. ‘Who sent for this woman! I will send 
the guilty person instantly to prison!” And while the 
whole household trembled in siience, the Emperor entered 
Josephine’s apartment and reproached her with great bit- 
terness. When it appeared that Despreux had made her 
appearance uncalled for, Bonaparte caused her to be ar- 
rested, as she was quitting the palace with her bandbox- 
es, and sent to the prison of La Force, where she was con- 
tined two days, half dead with terror. Towards the fol- 
lies of his sisters, Napoleon was more lenient. ‘The prin- 
cess Borghese ordered, on one occasion, twelve hundred 
pounds’s worth of lace, which she afterwards refused to 
take, to the great loss of the manufacturer. ‘The cost and 
the case of merchandise, were placed by Josephine under 
the notice of the emperor. ‘How beautiful they work in 
France. I ought to encourage such manufactures as 
these!” cried he, after examining the lace, piece by piece. 
And having paid the whole amount, he distributed the 
lace among the ladies of the court. His Imperal Majes- 
ty appears to have been addicted to these gallantries, al- 
though parsimonious towards his own household. On one 
occasion, he distributed among Josephine’s ladies, sixty 
fine cashmeres, and embroidered handkerchiefs without 
end, the gift of the grand Seignior. Madame Murat was 
as capricious with her tradesmen as the princess Bourg- 
hese. A sadler to whfom, she owed £2,500, not being 
able to obtain payment, presented himself to the emperor 
ata public review. Napoleon caused his bill to be ex- 
amined and verified, and immediately paid the whole 
amount. ‘Take these bills to my sister,’’ said he to one 
of his aid-de-camps, ‘‘and tell her I expect to be reim- 
bursed in the course of the day.’’ The emperor was not 
a creditor to be trifled with.—London Court Journal. 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


A Curious Circumstance.—A story went the rounds a 
short time since of a lady having been in the habit of fre- 
quenting the gambling hells at the west end of the town 
in disguise, and who it is said, lost £,1500.—We then 
doubted the truth of this matter, and still doubt the amount 
of the alleged loss; but an adventure recently occurred, 
which tends to confirm the belief that the fair sex do oc- 
casionally, and on the sly, indulge in the painful passion 
of gambling. For some time past, a man of youthful 
appearance, wearing mustachios, was observed to be an 
occasional visitor to a well known house, we have heard, 
13 Park place, St. James’, where he played with various 
success, but fur a moderate stake. At length on a night 
last week, he tendered a check for fifty pouuds to the 
banker, and in an under tone, requested counters. It has 
been remarked that he scarcely ever spoke, but in @ sim- 
ilar subdued manner. As he was recognised and believed 
to be respectable, his request was at once*complied with, 
and for a time fortune seemed to crown his speculations. 
At last, however, luck turned, and he lost aH! His agita- 
tion had been gradually increasing, and on losing his last 
counter, he dropped on the floor. He was immediately 
carried into a private apartment where every humane 
attention was paid to him; and proper restorative applied, 
but he relapsed from one fit to another, and at last on un- 
buttoning his collar and throwing open his vest, the man 
proved to be a woman! A medical gentleman was sent 
for, and at last comparative self-possession was gained. 
Consciousness, however, only increased the agitation of the 
patient, who recognized in the medica] attendant a friend 
of both her own and her husband, for she was a married 
woman. An ecclaircisement took place and it is due to 
state that the owner of the establishment at once com- 
misserated the situation of the unhappy woman and with- 
out a mgment’s hesitation returned the check, which, it is 
painful to add, was subsequently admitted to be signed 
with the name of her husband. ‘The lesson was a severe 
one, and it is hoped will have its proper effect.—London 
Paper. 


SketcnH oF aN OLD Bacnetor.—An old bachelor is 
a thing which nature never intended. He is a creature 
formed out of the odds and ends which remained after the 
great work of creation was concluded; when all the finer 
materials were used for the composition of such as were 
intended for social enjoyment. But that he ehould not be 
insupportable to himself and the world, dame nature gave 
him self-love in abundance; a kind of illegitimate under- 
standing; and a judgment so mixed with acidity, that it 
turns eour every thing within its comprehensions. Thus 
formed, and thus qualified the bachelor breathes without 
the’ possibility of enjoying happiness himself, or essenti- 
ally yao a to the happiness of others. 

Tite pri 
quiet. He gets up to lie down, and lies down to get up; 
no tender, no social impressions enliven his waking hours 
—no agreeable reveries diversify his dreamy slumbers. 
If a bachelor is ever in love, it is with a favorite dish or 
the comforts of his wine cellar. His house-keeper he can 
speak to without reserve; and he does so like a tyrant. 
Of every other woman he ‘stands in awkward or abject 
awe. Against starry eyes and rosy cheeks, ruby lips and 
snowy bosoms—against the charms of relative enjoyments, 


coffee house is his fort,—his sanctum sanctorum; here he 


ipal business of a bachelor is to keep himself|| the butcher having secreted a knife, induced another mad- 
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lounges out his useless days, and at night retires to the 
miserable possession of his pillow. 


SERPENTS IN A PILE 1N SoutrH America.—In the 
Savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the most wonder- 
ful, the most terrible spectacle that can be seen; although 
it be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no traveler has 
ever mentioned it. We were ten men on horseback, two 
of whom took the lead, in order to sound the passages; 
whilst [ preferred to skirt the great forests. One of the 
blacks who formed the vanguard, returned full gallop, and 
called to me, ‘‘Here, sir, come and see serpents in a pile.” 
He pointed out to me something elevated in the middle of | 
the savannah or swamp, which appeared like a bundle of 
arms. One of my company then said ‘This is certainly 
one of the assemblages of serpents, which heap themselves 
on each other, after a violent tempest; I have heard of these, 
but have never seen any; let us proceed cautiously, and 
not go too near.” When we were within twenty paces of 
it, the terror of our horses prevented our nearer approach, 
to which, however, none of us were inclined.—On a sud- 
den, the pyramidal mass became agitated; horrible hissings 
issued from it, thousands of serpents rolled spirally on 
each other, shot forth out of the circle their hideous heads, 
presenting their envenomed darts and fiery eyes tous. I 
own I was one of the first to draw back; but, when I saw 
this formidable phalanx remained at its post, and appeared 
to be more disposed to defend itself than te attack us, I 
rode round it, in order to view its order of battle, which 
faced the enemy onevery side. I then sought to find what 
could be the design of this numerous assemblage; and I 
concluded that this species of serpents dreaded some 
colossian enemy, which might be the great serpent, or the 
caynean, and that they reunite themselves, after having 
seen this enemy, in order to attack or resist him in a 
mass. 


Byron’s Variety of CHARACTER.—Nothing has been 
more constantly asserted of Byron than his want of va- 
riety in character. Every criticism tells us that he never 
paints but one person, in whatever costume; that the dress 
may vary, but the lay figure remains the same. Never 
was any popular fallacy more absurd! It is true that the 
dogma holds good with the early poems, but is entirely 
contradicted in the later.plays. Where, in the whole 
range of fiction, are there any characters more strongly 
contrasted, more essentially various and dissimilar, than 
Sardanapalus, the Assyrian king, and Marino Faliero, the| 
Venetian Doge;—than Beleses, the rugged priest, cut out| 
of the marble of nature, and Jacopo Noscari, moulded 
from the kindliest of the southern elements;—than the 
passionate Marina, the delicate and queenly Angiolina, 
the heroic Myrrha—the beautiful incarnation of her own 
mythology! ‘To name these is sufficient to refute an as- 
sertion hitherto so credulously believed, and which may 
serve as an illustration of the philosophy of the popular 
criticism. From the first works of an author the standard 
is drawn by which he is compared; and in no instance 
are the sins of the parents more unfortunately visited on 
the children.—England and the English. 


Srr Jonan Barrineton.—During one day at the house 
of a friend, where he met his relative Captain Keogh, 
the counsellor Shears and others, he said to the former, 
**My dear Keogh, it is quite clear that you and I, inthis 
famous rebellion, shall be on different sides of the ques- 
tion; and, of course, one or other of us must necessarily 
be hanged at or before its termination; I upon a lamp-iron 
in Dublin, or you on the bridge of Wexford; now. we’ll 
make a bargain;—if we beat you, upon my honor, I’ll do 
all I] can to save your neck; and if your folks beat us, 
you’ll save me from the honor of the lamp-iron.” They 
shook hands on the bargain, which created much merri- 
ment, and he returned to Wexford with a most decided 
impression of the danger of the country, and a complete 
presentiment that either himself or Captain Keogh would 
never see the conclusion of that summer. His anticipa- 
tions were reaJized: for, on his next visit to Wexford, he 
said, ‘I saw the heads of Captain Keogh, Mr. Harvey, 
and Mr. Colclough, on spikes over the court-house door.” 
Their execution had been so speedy that sir Jonah had no 
time to make any exertions to save his friend, according 
to his promise.—Georgian Era. 








CANNIBALS IN A Mab Hovuse.—A black man who had 
followed the trade of a butcher, had been confined at the 
lunatic establishment at Alexandria. He was allowed 
the range of the house, with two or three others whose 
derangement was attended with no violence.—One night 


man to enter his cell, prevailed on him to lie down, and 
then cut his throat; he calmly cut him into quarters, and 
distributed the joints about his cell, as he was in the habit 
of arranging the meat in his shop. He solicited the cus- 
tom of his comrades; and to those who were chained he 
carried such portions as they desired. ‘The keeper .was 
disturbed by the cannibals’ rejoicings; it was the first full 
meal they had had for many a day.’ On examining the 
cells he found one man missing; he asked the black butch- 
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| escape with their lives. 
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sold the last joint of him—*Since that time,” said the 
keeper, ‘‘we look out better, otherwise they would eat one 
every day.”’—Madden’s Travels in Turkey. 


Lesson To Mate Coquerres.—A Dublin paper men- 
tions a melancholy affair which not long since tovk place 
near Boyle in the county of Roscommon in Ireland. It 
will serve asa lesson to young men who engage the affec- 
tions of susceptible damsels, and then without any appa- 
rent cause desert them. 

The daughter of a respectable farmer listened to the 
addresses of a young gentleman in the neighborhood, and 
conceived for him a strong affection, although at first she 
received his professions with reluctance. Tile story of 
their mutual attachment of course became known, and the 
young woman finding that her lover grew less ardent, 
and expressed a reluctance to comply with his matrimo- 
nial engagements, one evening resolved to be finally in- 
formed of his intentions, and invited him to tea, in the 
absence of her parents, when peremptorily putting the 
question to him, and receiving an evasive answer, she 
lodged the contents of a loaded pistol in his breast. She 
was immediately apprehended and avowed herself guilty 
of the murder, at the saine time declaring her motives. 


A Cannio Kine.—When Gustavus the Third, King of 
Sweden, was in France, he was frequently solicited to 
visit Dr. Franklin, which he always declinede One of the 
French guards who could use a little freedom with his 
majesty, asked why he denied himself an honor which 
every crowned head in Europe would be proud to em- 
brace? ‘No man,” said the Monarch, ‘‘regards the Doc- 
tor’s scientific accomplishments more than I do; but the 
King who affects to like an enthusiast for liberty, is a 
hypocrite. Asa philosopher, I love and admire the doc- 
tor; but as a politician, I hate him; and nothing shall in- 
duce me to appear on terms of friendship and personal es- 
teem with a man whom my habits and situation oblige 
me to detest.” 


New Encuanpers.—The money making and money 
saving propensities of the New-Englanders are well hit off 
in the following article. 

Last summer, while a stage diriver left his horses for a 
minute, they took fright, and set out with furious speed 
with the coach load of female passengers. Most of the 
ladies were so frightened, that they threw themselves out, 
though at the manifest peril of their lives. Only two 
were left, one of whom with great anxiety had been exam- 
ining the road; at length, seeing nothing in the way for a 
considerable distance, she drew her head into the stage, 
and observed to her companion that she thought they might 
‘‘Perhaps we shall,” said the old 
lady, “but you will spoil your bonnet, dear.”"—. 
Magazine. 


An Incentous Rocur.—Perhaps, for ingenuity, the 
following trick, played by a Russian in Moscow, could not 
be surpassed in London or Paris. A respectable looking 
man fell senseless in the street from a fit, when a person 
in the crowd started forward, exclaiming, **Oh! my mas- 
ter, my poor master!” He now very cooly transferred 
the contents of the unfortunate gentleman’s pockets into 
his own, not forgetting his watch; and then, with all the 
concern imaginable, requested the persons near him to 
watch his poor master while he ran to procure an equipage 
to convey himhome. On being observed to pass a coach- 
stand without stopping, the cheat was detected, but it was 
too late, for he contrived to get clear off with his booty. 


Tue Poet,—When the Poet mourns in his immortal 
verse for the dead, tell me not that fame is in his mind! 
It is filled by thoughts, by emotions, that shut the living 
from his soul. He is breathing to his genius—to that 
sole and constant friend, which has grown up with him 
from the cradle, the sorrows tuo delicate for human sym- 
pathy; and when afterwards he consigns the confession to 
the crowd, it is from the hope of honor, not for himself, 
but for the being that*is no more.—Bulwer, 


Se.F-DENIAL.—T here are many seasons in @ man’s life, 
and the more exalted and responsible his station, the 
more frequently do those seasons occur, when the voice of 
duty, and the dictates of feeling are opposed to each oth- 
er; and it is only the weak and the wicked who yield that 
obedience to the selfish impulses of the heart, which is 
due to reason and honor. 


Frarrerinc.—“The editor of the Lowell Bulletin,” 
says the Pawtucket Chronicle, “is a smart little chap 
about the size of a stunted musquito, with the amiability 
of the porcupine, and the politeness of a great white bear. 
He has the whole wisdom of the country under his 
tongue, which is placed on a pivot in the middle, and 
talks with both ends.” 


GenTLEMeN.—Francis the First asked one day of Du. 
chatel, the learned bishop of Orleans, if he was a gentle- 
man? ‘Sire,’ was the prelate’s reply, ‘tin the ark of 
Noah there were three brothers—I cannot te}l fggm which 
I am descended.” ’ 
Zeno of all virtues, made his choice of 
by it,” said he, “I hear other men’s im 
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innovation, removed from their once well beloved city to 
the country, where they might breathe an atmosphere 
which English breath had never contaminated. On this 
THE LAY OF THE BROKEN-HEARTED. spot Harlaem House, his eldest son, Diedrick, was born, 
who, in course of time, rejoiced that he had an heir in 
the person of his first born, Dirick. The house was 
of stone, and formed a perfect square, with a low long 
roof; and I have been told, for I am not quite old enough 
to have beheld it, that it was as perfect 4 specimen of the 
taste of a wealthy proprietor of New Amsterdam as 


nature to suppose her free from frailties. The fact was— 
and it grieves us to. acknowledge it—Susan was inclined 
to be coquettish. Over the affections of the youths, am- 
bitious of winning her esteem, she held unlimited sway, 
At one moment the eye of a ga!lant would sparkle in the 
reflections of her smile; and in the next the lateral extre- 
mities of his mouth would droop, as though he had ‘chew. 
ed the cud of bitter fancies.’ Susan’s human nature, like 
all other human nature that we have had the happiness of 
inspecting, was not proof against flattery. Attention is 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 











Fronta nulla Fides. 
There's laughter in my eye, { know, and bloom upon my cheek, 
My heart is sadly riven though—and beats as if "twould break. 
"Tis true, with pearls U bind my brow and braid my auburn hair, 
But round my heart are gathering now the blightings of despair. 












1 mingle with the giddy throng and oft essay to sing, could well be imagined. The whole being surmounted || flattering, and she cherished it, solely from the desire of 
But ah, the softest strains of song sad recollections bring. with a vane inthe shape of a fish, ora dog, or something ||extending her conquests. But she was not entirely un- 
Ay, and they think I'm happy, when I’m seen among the gay ; else, which wriggled in strong winds—for breezes could ||merciful; and never suffered the passion of a gallant to 
My weary heart is breaking then, I cannot sport like they. not move it—and was as musical, if not as melodious, ||reach its climax before he was made to understand the ut- 


as an /£olian harp. 

But houses are like men in one particular, their exteriors 
do not always indicate that which is the most important 
part and lies within. Now, although you might have 
traveled by this homestead a thousand times, and looked 
©, when I meet the giddy one whose life is made of bloom ; at its walls blackened by the storms of a century, you 


ter insufficiency of his pretensions. 

Mynheer Van Harlaem was a close inspector of the 
characters and conduct of the numerous suitors who bask- 
ed in the sunshine of his daughter's smiles. He rejoiced 
internally at the thought of the prodigious power which 
she exercised over the youths. He busied himself with 


My early friends are with me yet, and happy now as e’er: 
If later scenes I could forget, their happiness I'd share. 

They with my early hopes a wreath of living flowers did twine; [mine. 
But things have changed, 'tis worse than death to contrast theirs with 



























And think that T am left alone to waste away in gloom ; might never have guessed the exact qualities of the beings |} all the solicitude of a parent, in endeavoring to select one 
Bt drives the dagger to my heart end wounds my becom sore, within. You would never have dreamed, that just about|ito whom he might safely confide the possession of his 
Remembrance points the poisoned dart that rankles to its core. the prettiest girl that the country boasted of, was incarce- daughter. He frequently expressed his approbation and 
If recollection from my brain could but be torn away, rated within those gloomy, dungeon-like walls. Yet such|| dislike of visiters, and volunteered much wholesome ad- 
I could be happy, and again might revel with the gay. was the case. ' vice, to which, Susan, like a dutiful daughter, listened 
"Tis memory mars my pence, and points the poignard to my soul; Dirick Van Harlaem was a thrifty farmer. He was 4|| patiently, and then disregarded. He at length determin- 
And sorrow’s salted stream annoints the tide it dares control. man of few words, on ordinary occasions; but once arous-||ed in favor of one who was very regular in his visits, and 







iced : ed, and he raged—an impersonation of the spirit ot the 

Could I from memory’s burning page a few short lines erase ; “ 
ocean-storm. He was low of stature, compactly built, 

Or only blunt the keener edge that cuts my hope of peace, . 
Sow quickly in the joyous crow'd would vanish alll my cares and on a pair of square, broad shoulders, was firmly plant- 
7 . ed his huge globular head. 

When difficulties between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can Colonies had arisen, Dirick, after mature deliberation, 
concluded to espouse the colonial cause. As affairs pro- 
ceeded, his spirit became more than ever, completely 
aware of the importance of the considerations involved in 
"Tia all I love, to watch my flowers as one by one they fade; ithe rupture, and he yielded a cordial support to the cause 
They flourish a few fleeting hours, then wither and are dead. of liberty. His means were ample, and he contributed 


recommended him very especially to the attention of his 
daughter. But Susan was determined to select for her- 
self; and the eloquence of the father was vainly expended 
in favor of one, in whom the daughter could see but little 
merit. ‘The fact was, the affections of Susan were pre- 
occupied, which fact she studiously concealed, as became 
her. 

The youth who found the most favor in the eyes of Miss 
Van Harlaem was Jonathan Wayland. Jonathan lived 
some distance off, but having heard of the manifold vir- 
tues of Susan and of the numerous aspirants to her for- 











My tongue as free, my voice as loud, my heart as light as theirs. 


Rut this can never, never be; my hopes, my heart, my all, 
Are in the grasp of memory, and held in deepest thrall; 
The record of the past is traced by disappoiniment’s hand, 
And on the faithless page is placed the deep, the scorching brand. 

















How like these fading flowers I seem! they blow, and bloom to die; ||largely to the American interest. His whigism 800M|/tune, a fancy struck him that where so many common 
Like shadows dancing round a dream, they come and quickly fly. || became notorious. By the whigs he was regarded with|| characters had failed, an original, like himself, might 
Peat after peal rings on my heart, the blight that feeling blunts, great approbation; while the tories, on the other hand,||syeceed. Accordingly, he soon found means of introduc- 
Let misery all its force impart, and break the strings at once. had marked him for destruction. d ; ing himself to her notice; and but little time was neces- 
Come death! thou art my only friend, come strike the weleome blow ; Upon arriving at his majority, Dirick had given incon sary for the creation of a mutual feeling of regard. 
Strike deep, and in thy peace shall end my bursting bosom’s woe. _ ||testible evidence of the soundness of his discretion, by Tensthen was not so successful in the impression which 























































uniting his fortunes with those of the daughter of a neigh- 


, ° he made on the father. His habits found no favor with 
boring farmer. He selected his wife, not for beauty or 


the old gentleman. His reputation for exceeding wild- 


THE STRANGER. 


























TO MISS riches, for to neither of these desirables had she the|| ness had preceeded him; and Dirick had made up his mind 

Thou art fair, and fond,and innocent, and also very young, slightest pretensions. But he chose her for homeliar against him. Jonathan was not lazy, but he had an un- 

And care upon thy virgin brow, a shade hath never flung. qualities. She was neat be her dress, kept things tidy in conquerable aversion for labor. This was a short-coming 

Thy spirit now is passionless, thy buoyant heart is free her house, and, as on efficient operative in the mysteries which Dirick’s charity could never pardon. Give Jona- 

As the sunbeam, ere it touches earth, from all impurity. of the dairy, she was at once the astonishment and admi-||than a horse and a pack of hounds, and the fulness of his 

4 . ration of those who were acquainted with her. Dirick glory was complete. Ata frolic, his was the ruling spirit, 
Thy life isas a gentle stream, inan unfrequented lawn, . | was a slow-motioned being, yet, withall, industrious; and || —_competition fled from before him; and at a country ball, 
Catching the hues of sun and shade while sweetly murmuring on. the proceeds of his extensive farm were properly garnered he would win more smiles from the fair dispensers of bles- 


















The azure sky above thy head, and the earth beneath thy feet, 


for the rainy days which might approach, and for the 
With visions gay and glorious, thy kindling glances meet. 


very commendable desire of ministering to the wants of 





sings than all others. Notwithstanding the wildness of 
his propensities, he was a favorite with all but Dirick; 


} would thou wert my sister, and that we had a home his posterity. ; and many a staid yeoman would give his head a Solomon- 
In that fair land, where poets say, distress is never known: In their own time—which is the proper time, however like shake, and say, that when Jonathan Wayland had 
Where the skies are never clouded, and the flowers never fade, |much mortals may question it—it pleased the fates to con-|| sowed his wild oats he would settle down into a very wor- 
And happiness and purity, do every thing pervade. fera blessing on Dirick and his spouse, in the person of a||\thy character,—for he had a great deal of good in him. 
' cherub daughter, known, in after times, by the name of|| The only estimable quality that Dirick discovered in the 
Where the glow of youth lives on the cheek while ages pass away, Susan. 


wild and impetuous Wayland was his strong and passion- 
ate hatred of toryism. Because of this virtue, he did not 
interpose to lessen the number of his visits, which grew 
alarmingly frequent; and he could have tolerated him in 
any other character than that of a successful wooer of his 
daughter’s affections. About this time, when Dirick was 
most perplexed, the youth, whom he had been so strongly 
in favor of, seeing but little prospect of success with Miss 
Susan, turned his attention in another direction, and turn- 
ed his coat likewise. He had previously appeared friend- 
ly to the whigs, but he came out most decidedly in favor 
of the tory interest. This settled the controversy, so far 
as he was concerned. But it did not abate the ardor of 
Dirick’s aversion for Jonathan; and he still continued 
blind to every merit, except that of whigism, which he 
abundantly possessed, and still asserted that he could 
see no quality commendable in a husband, among those 
which belonged to that harem-scarem, rattle-brained fel- 
low. The keener perception of the daughter, saw many 
fascinations in her suitor, and, notwithstanding the frowns 
and remonstrances of her father, still encouraged his vi- 
sits, and gave him evidence of the most grateful and satis- 
fying character. 

The section of country of which we write, was, at that 
time, kept in a state of constant alarm and disquietude. 
The revolutionary contest was at its height. The blood 
of twice ten thousand hearts had been offered up on the 
altar of freedom. A foreign invading foe, disregarding 
the ties of a common origin and the finer sympathies of 
humanity, spread consternation far and wide. Nor was 
this the worst. The internal feuds, which rended the 
bosoms of families and severed the alliances of feeling, 
were of a character, that reflected disgrace upon human 
nature and horror on intestine discord. The holiest ties 
of consanguinity and the sacred bonds of friendship were 
invaded, desecrated, and torn assunder amid the maddened 
excitements of malevolent passions. The sanctuaries of 
feeling were polluted by the touch of unholy strife. The 


And all that’s bright and beautiful knows nothing of decay. 
Oh! could we soar as eagles can on pinions fleet and strong, 
soon we'd leave this cheerless earth, and its callous-hearted throng, 
And fly to regions far above yon blue and beaming sky, 
There live and love as angels do, throughout eternity. W. R. J. 
New- Port, Ky. 1834. 


In the year seventeen hundred and seventy five, and on 
the day of the battle of Lexington, Susan Van Harlaem 
entered that most important and witching period of a 
lady’s life, her eighteenth year. She was neither tall, 
nor slender, nor interestingly delicate, and yet she was 
considered in those days exceedingly beautiful. She was 
——__— a leughing, — girl, with — black eye, a flushed 

' 7 _ full cheek, and an ever-smiling mouth. She was the 

ORIGINAL TALES. — toast of the beaux for miles around, many of whom had 
a ik Keeley ~~ = |i|made pilgrimages to the shrine, in the hope of eliciting 
HARLAEM HOUSE, from this Pythia a favorable response to their interroga- 

\ TALE OF THE TIMES OF OLD, tions. As yet, she had not deemed it expedient togive the 

i promise of her fortunes to any suitor, and was wholly un- 

Weil didst thou say, oh, naughty Tom Paine! that the||committed. The regard which she had won from the 
American Revolution was the ‘timethat tried men’s souls.’ || youth w.th whom she associated, was strikingly manifest- 

And jn no other section of the country were they more ||ed on a Sabbath when she approached the church, mount- 

sever@ly tried than in that little state»—the cheeks of'||ed on her favorite palfrey. A general sensation was pro- 

whose daughters show fairest among the fair,—which the || duced among those who stood in groups in the vicinity of 

sage Franklin, in a fit of his own incomparably peculiar ||the church door. Some threw forth the right foot, planted 

hu:nor, liken untoa barrel of cider tapped at both ends. \their arms a-kimbe, and straightened themselves into at- 

To the everlasting honor of New Jersey be it remembered, | titudes quite Greek; while others, more presuming, fixed 

that, 'ying between the two principal cities of the land, || themselves in favorable positions in order to have the hon- 

and subjected to almost continual invasion, in consequence || or of a gracious smile from her, and to assist her in alight- 
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sanguinary conflict which redeemed thissoil from the yoke || times of our grandmothers, when manner was somewhat 
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a mos ir i0us hatred for the English in general and the equestrian establishment. 
Tank: ‘particular. When the city of New Amster- 
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s of his countrymen who were goodly despisers of all|/tations, it would be looking for too much of poor human 
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father and the son were at variance, brother forgot brother, 
and the ordinary sanctities of humanity were recklessly 
overstepped. Tofariated strife struck the bosom of the 
community, the sluices of nature were opened, and the 
vampyres of passion fattened themselves on human gore. 

Many an old campaigner to this day burns with the fires 
of hatred at the mere mention of the word tory; and those, 
who are so unfortunate as to be the descendants of tory 
progenitors, are suspected, inasmuch as the wrong sort of 
blood dances in their veins. The whigs and tories were 
actuated by feelings of mutual hatred. They sprung 
from the heart of the same community, and were, in many 
instances, animated by the deadliest feelings of animosity. 
It is a truth worthy of remark, that when former friends 
are broken up, the parties become the bitterest and most 
irreconcilable of enemies. The whigs, being by far the 
more numerous party, kept possession of most of the pro- 
perty; and the tories formed themselves into marauding par- 
ties. Depredations and robberies were frequent, and 
blackened the dark catalogue of the vices of the times. 

Jonathan Wayland’s whiggism was as staunch and un- 
compromising as that of Mynheer Van Harlaem. This 
was the only ground, which the old gentleman recognized 
as common, between them. Jonathan’s self-mismanage- 
ment, his exceeding wildness, and his avowed aversion 
for manual labor, had given Dirick a feeling of dislike to- 
wards him, that was not to be removed by any common 
process. Jonathan felt assured that Miss Susan would 
sacrifice her father’s rather than her lover’s regard; but 
as the old gentleman’s pecuniary resources were ample, 
he felt a strong disinclination to sacrifice them. He de- 
termined, if possible, to conciliate Dirick’s dislike before 
he proceeded farther in the business. He had discovered 
in the course of his experience that there wasan unclosed 
portal to the citadel of every man’s affections; and that 
that which cannot be approached in a direct way, may be 

reached by the adoption of a proper system of maneuvering. 
To the furtherance of his views he now applied his inge- 
nuity. He resorted to many stratagems, but, unfortunate- 
ly for him, the old gentleman was too wide awake to be 
hoodwinked. 

There was a club of jolly fellows who were in the habit 
of meeting at the sign of the “Golden Swan,” a tavern of 
some note in the olden times. Of these reckless spirits, 
Jonathan Wayland was the chief. They were all of the 
true blue order, and had each sworn a solemn oath to de- 
vote themselves to the cause of their country. Their 
enemies were the tories. And many a gallant exploit 
was performed by the members of this club. 

It was a fine, clear and frosty morning in October, on 
which Jonathan shouldered his trusty firelock, and left 
his home. He soon arrived at a beautiful stream, along 
the banks of which, many of the sweetest hours of his 
life had been passed. A flock of ducks had wheeled in 
their flight over his head, and settled on the opposite side 
of the stream some distance above him. The sun was 
just peeping above the tree tops on the other side, as he 
laid his gun in a little boat, in which he had frequently 
navigated the inlets in the neighborhood in pursuit of 
game. He untied the rope, by which she was made fast 
to a tree, and placing his dexter foot on the bows of his 
boat, shoved her off from the shore with his other foot. 
This had scarcely been accomplished, when a youth of a 
singularly rough and uncouth exterior hailed him ina 
gruff voice from the opposite shore. 

‘“‘Halloo! Jonte, did you hear of the doings last night!” 

‘No! What's up now?” 

“Why, apack of d—— tories and highlanders are club- 
bed, together; and last night they robbed Tom Smith and 
old Squire Morton. Tom, you know, ‘listed the other 
day in the continental service; and the old Squire was 
frightened out of his wits; so they carried off all they 
could lay their cursed hands on.” 

“The devil you say,” said Jonathan. ‘They ‘ll be for 
cruising about in these parts to night, I guess.” 

‘sJt’s more than likely they will.” 

“Well, Hardcase, I think we must have a bit of a spree 
with the rascals.” 

“By Jupiter, I’d like nothing better; and that’s just 
what I came to see you about.” 

“We must get the club together,” said Wayland. 
“You start off now, and notify the members that there 
will be a meeting this afternoon at three o’clock. Ill 
give the fellows about here‘notice.” 
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selected its chief. This being accomplished every man 
tipped his canteen, drank success to the enterprize, and 
the whole wheeled off in different directions. 

Our hero had the honor of the command of the division 
to which he was attached. The neighborhood in which 
he was to reconnoitre lay several miles distant, and it was 
nine o’clock before they reached it. The moon was slow- 
ly breaking the shadows in the east. The night-wind 
was cool, frosty and penetrating. They halted in a grove 
of trees, about a hundred yards distant from the mansion 
of Dirick Van Harlaem. 

Shortly after their arrival, Mynheer made his appear- 
ance at the door, peeped out very cautiously, and seeing 
the coast clear, ventured forth and took a hasty survey of 
the premises. He soon satisfied himself that all was safe, 
and turned in for the night. The lights shortly disap- 
peared from the second story of the house,—the signal 
that the family had retired to rest. 

Silence now held unbroken sway;—save when some 
gallant chanticleer, starting in his dreams at the spectres 
of axes and tin-kitchens which troubled his imagination, 
would raise his head, flap his wings, and crow lustily; 
then turning up the red of his eye at the moon, would 
perceive his mistake, rustle up his feathers, draw in his 
neck, and droop down again on his roost;—or when some 








“faithful watch-dog bayed the whispering wind.” 


An hour passed listlessly away. Jonathan and his com- 
panions began to conclude there was but a dull prospect 
of fun that night, and that guarding houses was not ex- 
actly so pleasant as they anticipated. Still they preserv- 
ed strict silence; excepting an occasional whisper, or a 
kicking of toes against some tree, to keep up the circula- 
tion in those parts which the liquor had failed to reach. 
‘‘What’s the meaning of that!” asked Jonathan, as 
along, gaunt fellow stole noiselessly out of the kitchen 
door, and threw a hurried look around him. 

‘I dont know,” returned Hardcase; ‘but 1’d be sworn 
that the villian dont belong to the dutch tribe. There’s 
never a dutchman in these parts, could reach that fellow’s 
crown without stilts or tiptoeing.” 

The subject of these remarks moved quietly off, and en- 
tered one of the numerous out-houses that flanked the 
mansion. He soon re-appeared, accompanied by three 
others, and the whole party crept slowly towards the 
house, 

“One a piece, by Jupiter, Jonte,” said Hardcase. 





“I wish there were twiceas many,” replied Wayland, “I 
could have no prettier business than tying up two or three 
such long-legged scare-crow looking fellows, in such a 
Knot, that old scratch when he got them—and I mean he 
Shall roast one of them for his breakfast—would have a 
Sort of Chinese puzzle to bother his brains about.” 

‘Hello! captain,” whispered another. ‘Shall I spring 
my trigger. The way that I can take that there one, 
that’s looking this way, between his peepers, is the right 
way.” : 

“Keep your courage down ’till I call it up, and you'll 
play the part of a wise man,” answered the redoubtable 
captain. 

Every man was now on the lookout. Anxiety was in- 
tense. The marauders entered the house, through the 
kitchen door. Jonathan took his gun from his shoulder, 
and emptied its priming on the ground, saying, ‘It’s most 
prudent to place fresh powder in the pan, because it might 
be damp, and a snap would be the mischief, for it’s not 
every night that an opportunity for such game is afford- 
ed.” 

A light was soon observed above stairs. Our heroes 
who stood shivering with cold, anxiety, or something else, 
soon heard voices although they could not distinguish 
words. It was evident from the rapid passages that they 
made by the windows that they were very busy within. 
One proposed that they should enter the house and seize 
the ruffians within doors; but Jonathan’s wisdom did not 
corroborate the suggestion. There was no danger of 
death, he said, for the Dutchman would surrender every 
thing, rather than risk his personal safety; and he pre- 
ferred shooting them at a distance. 

The robbers soon came out, conducting the worthy 
Dutchman with them. They led him towards a large 
barn, which was somewhat nearer our clubbists than the 
house. Mynheer was in complete night-dress. His feet 
were bare, and a huge flafinel night-cap surmounted his 
large round head, while here and there a straggling gray 
lock played wantonly in the chilling night breeze. They 








Jonathan forgot his game; and the ducks were unmo-|| planted him bolt upright with his back against the barn 
lested. He put back to the shore, fastened the boat, and || door. 


proceeded to give notice of the contemplated meeting. 


A rawboned Scotchman full six feet and a half in length, 


As the evening twilight was mingling its grey shadows || soon made himself particularly officious, and particularly 
with the more rt ae of night, a company of a dozen|| disagreeable to the Dutchman. He was evidently their 
stout-hearted men might have been scen assembled under || leader; and was continually threatening Dirick with death, 
a large chestnut in the middle of a field, engaged in ear-|| and a thousand other horrors, which rose very hideously 
nest conversation. The result of their interchange of|| before the bewildered imagination of the terror-ttricken 
opinion was, that the whole party should be divided into|| whig, unless he immediately informed him where he had 
three bodies, under seperate leaders, and each body ||concealed his treasures. It was in vain that the old gen- 
should reconnoitre in different neighborhoods fer the pur-||tleman protested against violence, and assured them, that 
pose of capturingany marauding parties that they might||he had already delivered them the sum total of his ready 








meet. The arrangements having been made, each body ||means, They would not believe it. After many threats 


one of the rogues, with characteristic shrewdness, conclu- 
ded to try the virtue of persuasion. Stepping up to the 
Dutchman, he tapped him on the shoulder, and with a pe- 
culiar wink, said, “‘My frien, ye’d better gie Jamie all 
your hoordit gear; for if ye dinna, he’! blaw what leetle 
brain ye’ve got against ye’er barn door, and ye’er own 
soul to auld hornie. Jamie’s the de’il when he takes the 
notion, and he’! not stand fletherin ye.” 

Mynheer tried to blunder out something in reply to the 
unintelligible speech of this rare rogue, but his fear choak- 
ed his utterance. He was interrupted in his efforts by 
one of the robbers who yelled out, “Gag him Jim, he’s 
trying to lie.” : 

**Now let’s give the villains a scratch of lead,” whis- 
pered one of Jonathan’s comrades to him. 

‘‘Shut up them clamshells,” retorted captain Wayland. 
The leader of the scapegraces drew a pistol, and present- 
ed it to the shivering breast of the Dutchman, telling him 
he would shoot if he not immediately consent to deliver 
up all his treasures. Mynheer could stand it no longer. 
He gave one glance at the terrible weapon, and, forget- 
ting his proximity to the barn door, jerked back, and 
knocked his head violently against the door; the report 
of which sounded mournfully on the night wind. The vil- 
lains laughed. The Dutchman roared lustily, sunk on 
his knees, and, with one hand rubbing the bump on the 
back of his head, begged piteously for mortal salvation. 

‘Now make ready,’, said Jonathan, as he looked along 
the barrel of his musket. ‘I'll fire, and if they run you 
must cut them down.” 

He finished his command—drew his trigger, and the 
ungainly Scot measured his length on the ground. The 
Dutchman made a most grievous mistake;—thinking it 
was the pistol of the robber that he heard, and fancying 
himself the dead man, he shrieked and fell over. The 
others fired immediately, but did no execution. They 
then started from their hiding place, and Jonathan order- 
ed them to give chase to the runaways, while he made 
sure of his victim. ‘The report of the guns, awoke the 
Dutchman’s faithful dog, that was sleeping hard by. He 
rushed out, seized one of the legs of Jonathan’s panta- 
loons, and tore therefrom a large piece; which trophy he 
was shaking in glorious earnest, when a blow from the 
butt of the gun felled him to the earth. He jumped up 
and scampered off, with a hideous yell, to a less bellige- 
rent sport. 

Jonathan was afraid that he had killed both the Dutch- 
man and the Scot. He, soon ascertained, however, that 
Mynheer was frightened and not hurt. It was a long time 
before he could convince Dirick that he was not dead. 
His wits seemed to have departed forever. When his 
reason did return to him, he recommenced his earnest so- 
licitation for life. Jonathan at last made himself, and the 
cause of his presence known, and the Dutchman was re- 
established on his legs once more, to his infinite joy and 
astonishment. By the time that this was accomplished, 
Jonathan’s companions returned. The long legs of the 
Scotchmen had perforined good service, and all chase was 
ineffectual. 

The Dutchman having been pacified, our heroes next 
turned their attention to the Scot who lay groaning and 
writhing in his agony before them. On inspection, his 
wound was found to be but slight. It was proposed by 
one that the summary justice, then so common, should be 
executed on him. But to this Dirick made strong objec- 
tions; urging, as the consideration of primary importance, 
that his premises would be haunted forever afterwards. 
Jonathan, for reasons best known to himself, was anxious 
to propitiate as much of Mynheer’s favor as possible, ad- 
mitted the force of his objections, and proceeded to pro- 
vide for his victim for the night. 

The Dutchman, overjoyed at his deliverance from his 
unwelcome visiters, forgot for awhile his own condition 
as well as that of those within doors. He soon bethought 
himself, however, and invited Jonathan and his comrad 
to the house, where they might relieve the fears of ts 
spouse and avail themselves of his hospitality. 
vitation was duly honored. But Jonathan, who 
to feel once more the benign influence of Mi 
smile, was doomed to a disappointment, for 
sent on a visit to a neighboring relation. 

The only persons about the house » Dirick, his 
spouse and child. The Dutchman’s be alf was found 
very securely fastened toa bed post, frightened almost to 
death; while the younger Dirick, a cion who promised 
honor to the original stock, was screaming most lustily, 
The chubby-faeed younker was on his back, having con- 
trived to divest himself of nearly every particle of cloth- 
ing, and was describing sundry circumgyrations with his 
hands and feet. The wife was quickly released, and she 
soon hushed the piercing cries of her son, the hope and 
the miniature of his father. 

Tranquility having been restored, the good wife spread 
the table with all the delicacies of her larder, while her 
lord, very reasonably. concluding that the souls of his 
guests needed care as well as their bodies ample 
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fact, that Bacchus and Somnus had a slight contest, which 
eventuated in the triumph of the one and the banishment 
of the other—old red-nose having kicked his drowsy oppo- 
nent out of doors. The lightof the morning streamed in 
the eastern windows, when our heroes, with confused no- 
tions of things, took uptheir line of march for the rendez- 
vous at the Golden Swann. 

Jonathan took an early opportunity of ascertaining how 
the favorable impression which his recent conduct had 
made on Mynheer’s heart, bore reflection. The old gen- 
tleman fully believed that to him he was indebted for the 
preservation of life, and felt something of gratitude. Our 
hero took every means of strengthening this impression. | 
Dirick’s prejudices were gradually relaxing; and ina short| 
time he began to think Jonathan quite a clever fellow.| 
The nature of his feelings became entirely changed. | 
What had formerly been the cause of his strongest objec-| 
tions and reprobation, he now qualified away, or attribut- | 
ed to the fulness of his spirits and youthful indiscretion. | 
Instead of wondering what Susan could see in him to like, | 
he began to think that to love Jonathan was one of the 
easiest and most natural things in the world. 

The turf has long since closed above Mynheer Dirick! 
Van Harlaem. Peace to thy ashes—few mortal bodies! 
make more—thou most jealous of fathers, and zealous of| 
whigs—Dirick Van IHarlaem! 

More recently, Jonathan Wayland and Susan his wife} 
have gone down to their last dwelling place, mourned by | 
their descendants of the third generation. Matrimony is| 
the grand reformer. Jonathan’s habits of wildness were! 
exchanged, shortly after marriage, for the more steady | 
ones of the industrious and thrifty farmer; but to his la-| 
test breath, his eye would sparkle with delight as he! 
dwelt on the ever.ts of his early life. T. Be @ 
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EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 


LAND 

We find nothing which better pleases the readers of 
the Mirror, than the occasional reminiscences of the Ear- 
ly times in the West, which its columns contain. For 
this department of our paper, we to-day draw upon Mr. | 
Hall’s new work, the “Sketches of the West.” The pe-| 
riod of which the writer is speaking, in the commence-| 
ment of the following interesting narrative, is 1785-6-7.| 


| 

PIRATESe 
! 

} 


“The intercourse with New Orleans, was at this period | 
neither frequent nor easy. ‘The only mode of transport-| 
ing merchandise, was by means of keel-boats and| 
barges, which descended the river in the spring, and re- 
turned late inthe autumn. ‘The preparations for a voy- 
age to the City, as New Orleans was called, were as ex- 
tensive and deliberate, as those which would now be made| 
fora voyage tothe Kast Indies. Instead of the rapid| 
steamboats, which render the navigation of our long| 
rivers so easy, they had the tardy and frail bark, slowly 
propelled by human labor. There was also danger, as| 
well as difficulty in the enterprise; a numerous band of) 
robbers, under the command of two men named Culbert | 
and Magilbray, having stationed themselves at a place| 
ealled ‘La riviere aux liards,”’ Cottonwood creek, where! 
they carried on a regular and extensive system of piracy. 
As the voyage was long, and the communication between | 
the two parts was uttempted but once a year, the boats| 
were generally so richly laden, that the capture of one of | 
them afforded wealth to the plunderers, and brought ruin 
upon the owner. An incident of this aescription, illus-| 
tiative of the facts to which I allude, I will narrate, as I| 
find it in an excellent article on the history of St. Loui 
trom which I have already quoted liberally. 

‘In the spring of 1787, a barge belonging to Mr.| 
Beausoliel, had started from New Orleans, richly laden| 
with merchandise, for St. Louis. As she approached the 
Cottonwood creek, a breeze sprung up and bore her 
swiftly by. ‘This the robbers perceived, and immediate-| 
ly despatched a company of men up the river for the pur-| 
pose of heading. The maneuver was effected in the! 
course of two days, at an island, which has since been! 
called BeausolieF8 island. The barge had just put ashore | 
—the robbers boarded, and ordered the crew to return| 
down. The men were disarmed, guards were stationed 
in every part of the vessel, and she was soon under way. 
Mr. Beausoliel gave himself up to despair. He had| 
spent all he possessed in the purchase of the barge and 
its cargo, and now that he was to be deprived of them 
all, he was inagony. ‘This vessel would have shared the 
fate of many others that had preceded it, but for the he- 
roic daring of a negro, who was one of the crew. Ca- 
casotie, the negro, was a man rather under the ordinary 
height, very slender in person, but of uncommon strength 
and activity. The colorof his skin and the curl of his 
hair, alone told that he was a negro, for the peculiar cha- 
rac cristivagyof hig zace, had given place in him, to what 
might be ¢ uty. His forehead was finely moul- 
ded, 
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land stern, and along the sides, to prevent any rising of 


|| muskets that had been dropped on deck. those who swam 


his nose aquiline, his lips of a proper thickness; in fact, 
the whole appearance of the man, joined to his known 
character for shrewdness and courage, seemed to indicate, 
that under better circumstances. he might have shone con- 
spicuous in the history of nations. Cacasotte, as soon 
as the robbers had taken possession of the barge, began 
to make every demonstration of uncontrollable joy. He 
danced, sang, laughed, and soon induced his captors to be- 
lieve that they had liberated him from irksome slavery, 
and that his actions were the ebullitions of pleasure. His 
constant attention totheir smallest wants and wishes, too, 
won their confidence, and whilst they kept a watchful eye 
on the other prisoners, they permitted him to roam through 
the vessel unmolested and unwatched. This was the 
state of things that the negro desired; he seized the first 
opportunity to speak to Mr. Beausoliel, and beg permis- 
sion to rid him of the dangerous intruders. He laid his 
plan before his master, who, after a great deal of hesita- 
tion, acceded to it. Cacasotte then spoke to two of the 
crew, likewise negroes, and engaged them in the conspira- 
cy. Cacasotte was cook, and it was agreed between him 
and his fellow conspirators, that the signal for dinner 
should be the signal for action. ‘The hour of dinaer at 
length arrived. ‘I'he robbers assembled in considerable 
numbers on the deck, and stationed themselves at the bow 


the men. Cacasotte went among them with the most un- 
concerned look and demeanor imaginable. As soon as he 
perceived that his comrades had taken the stations he had 
assigned them, he took his position at the bow of the boat, 
near one of the robbers, a stout, herculean man, who was 
armed cap-a-pie. Everything being arranged to his satis- 
faction, Cacasotte gave the preconcerted signal, and im- 
mediately the robber near him was struggling in the 
waters. With the speed of lightning, he went trom one 
robber to another, and in less than three minutes, he had 
thrown fourteen of themoverboard. ‘Then seizing an oar, 
he struck on the head those who attempted to save them- 
selves by grappling the running boards, then shot with the 


away. Inthe meantime, the other conspirators were not 
idle, but did almost as much execution as their leader. 
The deck was soon cleared, and the robbers that remain- 
ed below, were too few in number to offer any resistance. 

“Having got rid of his troublesome visitors, Mr. at 
soliel deemed it prudent to return to New Orleans. This 
he accordingly did, taking care when he arrived near the 
Cottonwood creek, to keep the opposite side of the river. 
Ife reached New Orleans, and gave an account of his cap- 
ture and liberation to the Governor, who thereupon issued 
an order, that the boats bound for St. Louis in the follow-| 
ing spring, should all go in company, to afford mutual as-| 
sistance in case of necessity. Spring came, and ten keel- 
boats, each provided with swivels, and their respective 
crews well armed, took their departure from New Orleans, 
determined, if possible, to destroy the nest of robbers. 
When they neared the Cottonwood creek, the foremost 
boat perceived several men near the mouth, among the 
trees. The anchor was dropped, and she waited until the 
other boats should come up. In a few moments they ap- 
peared, and a consultation was held, in which it was de- 
termined that a sufficient number of men should remain 
on board, whilst the others should proceed on shore to at- 
tack the robbers. ‘The boats were rowed to shore ina 
line, and those appointed for that purpose, landed and be- 
gan to search the island in quest of the robbers, but in 
vain! They had disappeared. Three or four flat-boats 
were found ina bend of the creek, laden with all kinds of. 
valuable merchandise—the fruits of their depredations. 
A long low hut was discovered—the dwelling of the rob- 
bers—in which were stored away numerous cases of guns, 
destined for the fur trade, ammunition and provisions of all 
kinds. The greater part of these things were put on 
board the boats, and restored to their respective owners, 
at St. Louis. “ee 

“This proceeding had the effect of dispersing the rob- 
bers, for they were never after heard of. The arrival of 
ten barges together at St. Louis, was an unusual spectacle, 
and the year 1788, has ever since been called the year of 





the ten boats.”’ 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 


The intelligence from France to-day is highly in- 
teresting. The dissatisfaction among the working clas- 
ses in Lyons has at length manifested itself in open 
rebellion to the government, and a sanguinary encoun- 
ter with the regular troops, resulted in the discomfiture 
of the mechanics and manufacturers, who were com- 
pelled to yield their temporary barricades to the su- 
perior discipline of the soldiery. The rebellion broke 
out on the 5th of April— the leading cause of it was the 
arrest of six nutuelistes, charged with an assault upon the 
Procureur du Roi. A report having been spread that 
they had been condemned, positions were taken by the 
insurgents, barricades were raised, and a warm struggle 








————— 
great calmness, being at length provoked by a discharge 
of fire arms, repelled the attack with much energy. It 
is evident, however, that only a small part of the popula- 
tion of Lyons could have taken part in the conflict, as the 
troops in garrison did not consist of more than 8,000 men, 
— Baltimore Gazette May2). 

The accounts published yesterday, of the recent tumults 
in Lyons, were derived entirely through the medium of 
the French journals favorable to the government of Louis 
Phillippe, and consequent], disposed to present the most 
favorable state of things for the triumph of the Court 
party. It is probable that the English journals next 
received will present a more detailed statement of the 
insurrection, and furnish some correct data by which a 
judgement may be drawn of its probable extent and the 
real loss sustained by both parties—The New-York 
Commercial Advertiser says that “private accounts repre- 
sent the action of the military force upon the insurgents 
as marked with great severity.—It is evident that the 
soldiers proceeded in the work of destruction with little 
or no restraint on the part of their officers; for if they 
were fired upon from a house, they instantly entered it, 
and commenced a general butchery of its inmates. It is 
related that forty-seven persons were congregated in one 
dwelling, from which the soldiery were attacked—the 
women employed in making cartridges for the men—and 
that the troops entered and put every ‘one of them to the 
sword.—Such proceedings will eke out. The accounts of 
them will reach every department of France; and the 
greater the effort to suppress information, the greater is 
the probability that it will spread as it advances. The 
issue may be important: and the war which Louis Phil- 
lippe has commenced upon the freedom of the preas, is 
one of the worst and imost portentous features of his 
government.” 

According to the statement in the Paris papers, the 
insurrection at Lyons was completely quelled, when private 
advices represent directly the contrary, and the followin 
letter from the venerable Lafayette, dated the 15th of 
April—which we copy form the Philadelphia Gazette— 
fully corroborates the impression that the affair of Lyons 
had not terminated. The editor of that print remarks, 
that ‘*it contains the latest information, and from a source 
to which every American looks with reverence and affec- 
tion.” 

“In my former letters I have related to you how, to my 
great disappointment and chagrin, the American ap- 
propriation bill was rejected by a majority of a few votes. 
I believe that if the votes were again to be taken to-day, 
a different result would be produced. 

“We are now in a state of great disturbance. The 
operatives at Lyons fought during four days against the 
troops of the line; and although the government asserts 
that it is al] at an end, the fact is not yet completely proved. 
The day before yesterday and yesterday morning, there 
was here a small insurrection of some discontented persons, 
excited no body knows by whom. The most ardent men 
of the opposition party were opposed to it. There has 
been blood spilt: some men of distinction (quelques hommes 
marquants) in the national guard and in the line, have 
unfortunately been killed, and some of the insurgents were 
put to death (egorges) in the houses where they were 
found. All this is greatly to be deplored. Much blood 
has been spilt at Lyons on both sides. They speak of new 
laws of repression (lois d’ exception) in addition to those 
which have already been passed. 

“My health is not yet restored, but I am in a fair way 

towards a complete recovery.” 
The Editor of the Philadelphia National Gazette, says-— 
By laws of erception is meant, laws by which the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizens are temporarily suspen- 
ded, as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus of England 
and in the United States.—Balt. Gaz.—-.May 22. 


VERY LATE FRoM THE Pactric.—We are indebted to 
Capt. Tinsley, of the brig Hunter, for Panama papers to 
April 6th, inclusive. 

A subscription of $90,000 had been made in Panama, 
for the construction of a rail road from Porto-bello to 
Panama, i. e. from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The 
speedy achievement of the undertaking was considered 
certain. 

_A gentleman by the name of Ventura Marroguine has 
discovered a passage from Cruces to Porto-bello, i. e. from 
sea to sea, in a great measure free from hills, which can 
be accomplished, and which he has actually eccomplish- 
ed in lessthan one day. The paper before us anticipates 
immense advantages from this discovery. and says it will 
be one of the most splended triumphs which the Isthmus 
could achieve for commerce and civilization. The au- 
thorities of Panama had sent a commission, accompanied 


» ocr Marroguine, to explore more fully the route refer- 
red to. 


From Mexico.—We have received our regular files of 
Mexican papers to the 27th ultimo. They are generally 
silent upon the political affairs of the country, and we are 
therefore led to suppose that all is tranquil for the pres- 
ent, and that the intestine commotions have subsided.— 





ensued, in which the troops, after having first displayed 
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. conscience may upbraid him a little; but he bids it ‘down 
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Breacnes or Promise.—Actions at law for breaches 
of the marriage promise, are becoming very frequent in 
this country. Within a couple of weeks, statements of 
as many as,half a dozen cases of the kind,’ have fallen 
within our notice. In all these instances, verdicts were 
rendered against the defendants; and in some of them 
the damages were very heavy. Of the justness of these 
verdicts, there can be no doubt; the man who is so un- 
principled or callous as to trifle with the affections of a la- 
dy, ought to be made to suffer; but there is something 
in these prosecutions so at variance with one’s idea of 
female delicacy; something apparently so unsatisfactory 
in a lady’s receiving eight, ten, or twenty hundred dol- 
lars, in lieu of the individual to whom she has surrender- 
ed her heart; something so repugnant to female modesty 
in asking, and so beneath female dignity in accepting, 
pecuniary remuneration for an injury which a considera- 
tion in dollars and cents would seem to aggravate instead 
of repair; that we wonder some other means of redress 
has not been devised. 

It seems to us that something might be done, which 
would be more effectual in preventing breaches of the 
marriage promise, and consequently lessen the frequency 
of such prosecutions.—The history of a breach of prom- 
ise is generally something like this: A young man meets 
with a young woman, for the first time it may be, at a ball 
or asocial party. Heis enamored of a fair skin, beauti- 
ful form, and graceful carriage; oris smitten of a sudden, 
with a peach-blossom cheek, and a sparkling eye; and 
forthwith conceives the possession of them to be necessa- 
ry to his happiness. The atmosphere of that part of the 
room in which the fair one may at any time be, is that 
which he can inhale with the most delight; and some how 
or other, he is sure to breathe no other for the whole eve- 
ning; he becomes a monopolizer; and others, upon whom 
the attraction is less powerful, are crowded aside. If he 
do not go home with her that night, he at least calls on 
her the next; and so assiduous is he in his attentions, that 
in a month or two he offers himself as her future husband, 
and is accepted. ‘The marriage day is fixed two, four, or 
six months hence: and in the mean time, she partially 
secludes herself from the society of other and probably 
better men.—But he, from business or inclination, is much 
about in the world. He forms other acquaintances, and 
meets with other bright eyes and carnation cheeks, quite 
as fascinating as her’s to whom he hath “plighted his 
troth.” He has learned, too, that she is portionless; and 
begins to think how much more comfortable it would be 
to get a wife who would at once enhance his happiness 
and increase his earthly store, by the addition of a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars. Thinking only of his 
own folly in having fallen in love with a pretty piece of 
frail mortality, ‘“‘without money and without lands,” as 
the old ballad saith, he determines to atone for this error 
of his youth, by now making love to a bag of money, or a 
good farm; which he forthwith does, and is accepted by 
the possessor of it. The lacerated bosom of his first love 
—her injured confidence and wounded pride—the fact that 
on his account she gave up half a dezen chances of obtain- 
ing a good husband—are things not to be taought of now; 
they are mere pebbles in the path in which he is 
walking to an easy living and connubial felicity. His 


—down!”’ and is married. The rejected one is now pre- 
vailed upon by her friends, to prosecute him for breach of 
promise. A verdict is rendered in her favor; and the 
unprincipled deserter puts his hand into his wife’s purse, 
and hands over to the officers of justice, four or five hun- 
dred dollars; and here the matter ends. A few months 
may suffice to fill the purse as full as it was before the 
prosecution; but years may pass, before the misplaced af- 
fections of the injured one shal] have regained their health- 
fultone: and for her wounded pride there is no balm. 

It is not our intention, to propose any new system of 
punishment for this crime; that is the business of jurists 
and legislators; but we have thought it proper to invite 
attention to the subject. A few hundred dollars would be 
better expended than that sum frequently is, by the con- 
sideration of thie subject in our legislative bodies. The 


present punishment, (where the circumstances are such as 
we have supposed, and they frequently are,) is undoubt- 
edly insufficient for the purposes of justice. 








WesterM Mepicat GazeTre.—We have before us the 
first number of the second volume of the ‘Western 
Medical Gazette, a monthly journal devoted to medicine 
and the collateral sciences.” It is handsomely printed in 
neat pamphlet form. This work, heretofore published 
semi-monthly, has been enlarged, and otherwise much 
improved. It will in future be under the editorial 
superintendence of Doctors Eberle, Mitchell, Smith, and 

Gross, eminent practitioners and writers, and will be pub- 
lished on the first day of every month, in octavo form; 
each number to contain forty-eight pages, printed on fair 
paper and with new type. The annual subscription is 
three dollars, payment to be made at the time of subscrib- 

ing. Application for the Gazette must be made to Dr. 
Silas Reed, Publisher, Cincinnati. 

Contents of the May number.—Essays and Cases—Ob- 
servations on Diagnosis, by John Eberle, M. D.; Applica- 
tion of Caoutchouc to surgical purposes, by Dr. R. Rich- 
ardson, of Va.; Case of Enlarged Scrotum with Urinary 
Fistule, operation and cure, by Professor Alban G, Smith, 
M. D.; Case of Fistule in Perineo, operation by A. G. 
Smith, M. D.; Experiments on the temperature of the 
blood, by S. D. Gross, M. D.; Case of Priapism, by 8. D. 
Gross, M. D. Reviews —Brief notices of Accum on 
adulterations of food, &c., by T’. D. Mitchell, M. D.; 
Review of Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, by T. D. 
Mitchell, M. D.; Review of Beaumont on the Gastric 
Juice, &c., by 8. D. Gross, M. D.; Notice of Annals of 
Phrenology, by S. D. Gross, M.D. Analecta—Dr. Pat- 
terson on the effects of mammary irritation in Amenorr- 
hea; Case of deep seated Nevi treated by the Seton, by 
Mr. Macilwain; Confirmation of Sir Chas. Bell’s opinions 
on the functions of the anterior and posterior fasciculi of 
the spinal nerves; Dr. Beaumont’s table, showing the rela- 
tive digestibility of the different articles of diet; Circular 
of the Medical College of Ohio; Ohio Medical Lyceum; 
Acetic acid; Report of deaths in Cincinnati; Terms. 





New York Lirerary Paprers.—Some two or three 
of these works are evidences of what can be done in this 
country in the literary way, when periodicals are sup- 
ported by numerous and punctual subscribers. A late 
number of the New-York Mirror was embellished with an 
excellent quarto steel engraving, representing the city of 
New York from Brooklyn heights; and the last number of 
Peabody’s Parlor Journal is accompanied by the best 
plate of Fashions that we have seen issued in any Ameri- 
can publication. 








New York Dairy Transcript.—This is as interesting 
and well conducted a newspaper as we have on our ex- 
change list. Weare in the receipt of it daily, and daily 
extract something from its columns. It is published by 
Hayward, Lynde and Stanly, inthe city of New York, 
at the extremely low price of three dollars per year. 





Miamrt Universitry.—We mentioned in last week’s 
Mirror, that the Hon. Thomas 8. Grimke, of South Car- 
olina, hadaccepted the invitation of the Erodelphian 
Society of Miami Uuniversity, to pronounce their next 
anniversary discourse. We have since been informed, 
that Dre Drake, of this city, has accepted a like invita- 
tion of the Union Literary Society, and will appear as 
their orator on the same occasion, . 





Young Ladies wishing to take lessons in painting, would 
do wellto apply to Mr. Samuel M. Lee, who is at present 
giving instruction to a class. Mr. Lee has been long 
known to many of the inhabitants of our city, as a gentle- 
man of much talent in his profession. His room is in. 
Foote’s row, third street. 








Transcript or News—A lady of Philadelphia, Mrs. > 
Montgomery, being attracted to her window by the cry 
of fire lately, she lost her balance, fell from the third 
story and was killed instantly. 











A challenge has been given, in Conneticut, not to 


fight with pistols and ball, but with bat and ball. The 
wicketers of Litchfield have challenged the wicketers of 


Hartford; and the game is to be played at Bristol, the 
half-way ground. 


A few grains of salt dropped in the water in which 
flowers are kept, tend greatly to preserve them from fading, 
and will keep them fresh and in bloom double the period 
that pure water will. 


The first number of the Liverpool Times was published 


on the 27th of May, 1576. It was also the first newspaper 
printed in England. 


It is said that John Quincy Adamsis at present engaged 
upon two great literary works, which will appear in good 
time. They are ‘‘Memoirs of his own time,” and the 
“Life of John Adams”’—both subjects of exciting interest. 


A horse slaughterer in London lately made a horrible 
disclosure, and one calculated to produce a “sensation” 
among the board of epicures. Being asked why horses’ 
tongues were never lately to be seen among the eats’ meat 
hawked about the streets, he answered that they were “too 
valuable for that,” as they were sold for reindeer’s tongues, 
and under that name were eagerly sought for and purchas- 
ed at a high price by the high livers of the metropolis. 


A Frankfort (German) paper states that the city is 
alive with poeple from all parts of Germany—people of in- 
dustrious habits and in good circumstances, who are ma- 
king preparations to embark for North America. 


The authorities of Buenos Ayres have recently passed 
a law requiring those desirous of committing matrimony 
to produce certificates of being single, and giving notice 
six times in the daily papers of their intentions—it is 
said to have originated from frequent marriage contracts 
by foreigners who had forgotton their wives that were at 
home—Well enough. 


Eight hundred rock-fish were recently caught at: Car- 
penter’s point at one haul. Some of them.weighed a hun- 
dred pounds each. 


Politics seem to rage fiercely inCanada.. Persons avew- 
ing different sentiments, have actually ceased communica- 
tion with each other in private life; others have descend 
ed to personalities, injuring the feelings of their opponents 
in the most essential point. 

At the town of Lucknow, in India,.the cholera, in. one 
week, carried off twelve hundred persons. 


The following work is announced in London.. Tour of 
the American Lakes, and among the Indians of the North 
West Teritory, in 1830, disclosing the character and pros- 
pects of the Indian race. By C.Coltom. In two-volumes 
12mo. 


The poet Campbell has been offered the Chair of Rhe- 
toric and Belles-Lettres im the Edinburgh University, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Brawn. 


In the present parliament of Great Britian are said to 
be fifteen Gerieral Officers, forty-six Colonels, four Lieu- 
tenants, thirteen Majors, and twenty-six’Captains. 


A new Indian Tragedy, called Kairrissah, by a lady, 
has been produced at Baltimore. 
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CINCINNATI ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The managers of the Orphan Asylum respectfully invite their friends 
and the public generally, tothe celebration of their first Anniversary, 
which will be held in the first Presbyterian church on Friday, June 6th, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M_ All the children, (upwards of fifty,) now under 
their care, wiil be present—the annual report will be presented—and a 
dresses may he expected from several of the Reverend Clergy, and others 
The managers trust that a full attendance will evince the interest taken 
by their townsmen in this most interesting of all our public charities. 














A CARD—TO THE Lapi. 


Georce A. Jackson has completed his assortment of Parasols, com 
prising as great a variety as can be found in the city. Whalebone cut 
to any pattern—parasols covered—at his store an 5th, between Main and 
Walnut Streets, at the sign of the white and red Umbrella. 

N. B. On hand a general assortment of Umbrellas. 





CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 
- “ ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
ales—Harlaem House, a tale of the times ofold. Eany ti i 
West—Land Pirates, an extract from Hall’s “Sketches of the West "Ea 
torial—Breaches of promise; Western Medical Gazette. Transc ript of 
News, &c. Poetry—«Lay of the broken-hearted; To Miss ——_ ¥ 


SELECTIONS. 
Miscellaneous—The poor Irish Girl; Caxpar Hauser; Influence of the 
in 











“picture system” of education; Anecdote of 
graphs. General intelligence-—-Desperate con 
Burns’ skull; Toads in gardens, &c. Fore’ 
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mines, by its bend to the right, the course of the waters 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and the left into the Mississippi; 
the other under the name of the Yellow mountains, 
stretches along the western coast, making the waters to 
the left fall into the Pacific Ocean. and those to the right 
again into the Mississippi, which is thus the bottom of an 
immense valley, where a prodigious quantity of water 
flows from the two bends which we have described. 
Istumusses.—Of Panama or Darien, which joins the 
two continents of America, it is only 60 miles broad from 
Panama to Porto-Bello. At anchor inthis port we may, 
from the top of the masts, see the South Seca over the 






neck of land yet how many les, a vessel is obliged to 

















“ SKETCHES OF ITALY. 

The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, whose 
pen pourtrays better to the mind, than ever did artist’s 
pencil to the eye, isnow at Rome. His last letter is dated 
February 10, 1834. The following is an extract. 


| 
**At the close of the last letter we were at Malo, a! 
sweet place, from whence we retired from the coast, and | 








ascended the mountains, which are both wild and beauti- | 
ful.—On the tops and sides are not many trees or shrubs, | 
vA scanty vegetation supports a few flocks of sheep and 
|goats, under the care of shepherds, who give a woeful 


idea of Tytyrus, sub legmine fagi. A shepherd is a pie- 
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all, come back with wasted frames. Many die on the 
way-side, It is computed that the malaria, (or as our 
Romana called it, the cattivaria) destroys annually 60,000 
persons. It is enough to satisfy Death, craving as he is, 
and to make him 


“ Grin horribly a ghastly emile, to think 
His famine should be filled."’ 


When we passed, there was no danger; but there was 
the slimy stench of stagnant water—* the green mantle ot 
the standing pool’—the frog and the water newt. The 
pasturage is excellent, and the cattle thrive accordingly. 
It is like the low lands annually overflowed by the Santee 
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